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REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued.) 
Proceedings of Peynier and Mauduit.—Rebellion of Oge.— 


rn} 


Committee for the Colonies, in France.— Death of Mauduit.— 
Decree of the 15th of May, 1791. 


Some of the Western parishes recalled their deputies; and 
the inhabitants of Cape Francois instantly renouncing obe- 
dience to the genera) assembly, presented a memorial to 
the governor, requesting him forthwith to dissolve it. This 
proceeding was sufficiently agreeable to M. Peynier, whose 
views were promoted by another circumstance. In the 
harbour of Port-au-Prince lay a ship of the line, called the 
Leopard, commanded by M .Galisoniere, who, in conse- 
quence of co-operating in the design of Peynier and Maudu- 
it, gave offence to his sailors, who withdrew their obedience 
and declared themselves to be in the interests of the colo- 
Mial assembly! M. Galisooiere at length quitted the ship, 
upon which the crew gave the command to one of the licli- 
tenants. The assembly immediately transmitted a vote of 
thanks requiring of them in the name of the law and the 
king, to detain the ship in the road, aod await their further 
orders. The sailors promised obedience, affixed the vote of 
thanks on the main-mast of the ship; while some of their 
partizans took possession of a powder magazine at Leogane. 

Two days afterwards, M. Peyneir issued a proclamation 
to dissolve the general assembly; charging the members 
with entertaining projects of independency, and asserting 
that they hud treacherously possessed themselves of one of 
the king’s ship by corrupting the crew. He pronounced 
them and their adherents traitors to their country and king: 

declaring his intention of employing all the force he 
Could collect to bring them to condign punishment. 

Having determined to arrest the commitiee of the western 
provincial assembly, he commissioned M. Mauduit to under- 
take the enterprise, who being informed that this commit- 
tee held consultations at midnight, selected one hundred 
of his soldiers to sieze the members. On arriving however 
at the house, he found it protected by four hundred of the 
Hational guards. A skirmish ensued, two mep were killed 
on the part of the assembly, several were wounded on both 
Bides, and M. Mauduit returned without effecting any thing 
more than seizing, and bearing away in triumph, the nation. 
&l colours. 

On receiving intelligence of this attack, the general as- 
Sembly summoned the people to the protection of their re- 
Presentatives, from all parts of the colony, and most of 
them obeyed; out the Northern provincial assembly joined 
the party of the governor, and sent to his assistance a detach- 
ment from the regular troops in that quarter, which was 
Joined by a body of two hundred mulattoes. A much great- 
force was collected at the same time in the Western pro- 
‘Yinee by M. Mauduit, and the preparations on both sides 

atened a sanguinmary conflict; when, a sudden stop was 





put to this civil war, by the unexpected determination of the 
general assembly to undertake a voyage to France, and jus- 
tify their conduct to the king and the national assembly in 
person. Their numbers were at this time reduced by sick- 
ness and desertion to about one hundred members, eighty- 
five (of whom sixty-four were fathers of families) embark- 
ed on board the Leopard, and on the eighth of August, took 
their departure for Europe:—a proceediwg which greatly 
surprised the governor and his party, while it filled the pop- 
ulace with admiration at what they conceived to be a signal 
instance of virtue and forbearance, for at this moment 
two thousand men from the Southern and Western provinces 
were in full march for Port-au-Prince to undertake their de- 
fence. Tears of sensibility and affection were shed at their 
departure by all classes of people, and the parties in arms, 
appeared mutually disposed to submit their differences to 
ing and the national assembly. M. Peynier resumed 
maa but with feelings of no inconsiderable ap. 
prehensi on. 

No sooner was one source of contention removed, than 
another still more alarming presented itself in the redoliion 
of James Oge, a young m - .<to, of avout thirty years of age, 
whose mother had a cuiice pianiation in the Northern pro- 
vince, about thirty miles trom Cape Francois. She lived 
very creditably, and found means toeducate her son at Pa- 
ris, where she supported him in some degree of affluence, 
after he bad obtained the age of manhood. 

Oge had been introduced to ihe meetings of the .mis d, 
Noirs, under the patronage of Gregoire, Brissot, La Fayette. 
and Robespierre, the leading members of that society; and 
was by them initiated into the popular doctrine of equality, 
and the rights of man. 

Induced'to believe, that the whole body of colored people 
in the French islands were prepared to rise up against 
tbeir oppressors; and that nothing was wanting but a d.s- 
creet Jeader to set them in motion, he determined to pro- 
ceed to Hayti; and for this purpose the society pro- 
cured him the rank of ji¢utenant-coionel in the army of one 
of the German electors. The chief dilliculty was tu expor; 
arms and ammunition {rom France, without attracting the 
notice of the government, and awakening suspicion among 
the planters. Oge was therefore recommended to make a 
circuitous voyage to North America for that purpose. His 
whole project, however, was publicly known at Paris previ- 
ous to Oge’s embarkation, and notice of the scheme, and 
even a portrait of Og pi elf, were transmitted to Hayti, 
long before bis arrh n the island, where he secretly 
iauded on the twelfth of Octover, 1790. 

Six weeks afterwards, Hew roie to the governor, (Peynier) 
and after reproaching Bim and bis predecessors with the 
noo-executionof the Code Noir, he demanded that the pro 
visions of that statute shold be enforced throughout the c. - 
iony, and that the privileges enjoyed by the whites shouw!v 
be extended to all; declariug himself the protector of the 
mulettoes by force of arms, uniess their wroogs were re- 
dressed. The previous period from the time ot bis jandia,, 





had beea occupied in copsumetion with iis two brothers, in’ 
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spreading disaffection and exciting revolt; but Oge Was 
able to aliure only about two hundred followers, to his 
standard, mest of whom were undiscipliaed, and totally 
averse to order. 

His camp was established at Grande Riviere, about fifteen 
miles from Cape Francois, where his two brothers, and one 
Mark Chavane, were his lieutenants. These men were of 
a different character from their chief, who is represented 
as mild in temper, though enthusiastic in principle; while 
they committed many murders and exercised severe despot- 
ism with unhesitating cruelty. A mulatto man, of some 
property, being urged to follow them, excused himself by- 
pointing to his wife and children, which being considered 
as contumacious, the man and his whole family were massa- 
cred. 

Measures for suppressing this revolt were promptly adopt- 
ed and vigorously executed. A body of troops, and the 
Cape regiment of militia, were dispatched to the camp of 
the revolters, which they soon invested; many of them were 
killed, aboutsixty made prisoners, and the rest dispersed. 
Oge himself, one of his brothers, and Chevane his associate, 
took refuge amongst the Spaniards. — 

‘These circumstances tended to aggravate the animosity 
already subsisting between the whites and mulattoes; the 
latter of whom flew to arms, and formed encainpments at 
Artibonite; Petit Goaves, Jeremie, and Aux Cayes. But 
the largest and most formidable body assembled near the 
small town of Verette; at which place, singly and unattend- 
ed, Colonel Mauduit had a conference with their leaders, 
whom he persuaded to influence the mulattoes to retire to 
their habitations. By what means this was effected, it has 
never been discovered; but they have been represented as 
not very bonorable. He was even charged with traltorous- 
ly persuading them not to desist from their purpose, but 
only to postpone it to another opportunity; assuring them, 
that the king himself, and all the friends of the ancient gos 
vernment, were secretly attached to their cause, and would 
avow and support it whenever they could do it with advan- 
tage. He is said to have acted in a similar manner at other 
places; holding secret consultations with the chiefs of the 
mulattees, who, in consequence of his intimations, every 
where dispersed immediately. 


In November, 1790, M. Peynier resigned the government, 
and enibarked for Europe; and M. Blanchelande, the new 
commander in chief, made a peremptory demand of Oge 
and his associates from the Spaniards; the wretched chief 
and bis companions were immediately delivered up to a de- 
tachment of French troops, and safely lodged in the jail of 
Cape Francois, when a commission was issued to bring them 
to trial. After frequentyexaminations, sentence was pro- 
“ounced in the beginning of March, 1791. Twenty of Oge'd 
followers, among them his own brother, were condemned 
‘9 be hanged. Himself, and his lieutenant Chavane, were ads 
judged to be broken on the wheel. The latter met his fate 
with unusual firmness, but the fortitude of Oge deserted 
uim altogether. He earnestly implored mercy, promising 
io make great discoveries; if his life was spared: a respite 
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of twenty four hours was accordingly granted; but it was 
not then known that he divulged any thing of importance; 
but it afterwards appeared, that he not oaly made a ful con- 
fession of the facts already recited, but also diselosed a 
‘dreadful plot in agitation, and detailed the measures which 
the colored people had adopted to excite the negro slaves 
to rebellion. 

The persons before whom this confession, sworn to and 
signed, was made, were commissioners appointed by the su- 
perior council of the Northern province. For what reasons | 
the evidence was suppressed, has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Such however was the fact; and the wretched 
_Oge hurried to immediate execution. 

To return to the eighty-five members of the colonial as. 

sembly, who embarked for France. They arrived at Brest, 
on the thirteenth of September, 1790, where they were re- 
ceived on landing by all ranks of people, with every token 
of respect; but soon afterwards they met with a very differ- 
eat reception at the capital, where deputies had already ar- 
rived from the provincial assembly of the North, whohad 
effectually prejudiced M. Barnove, the president of the 
committee for the colonies. The national assembly indig- 
viantly dismissed them from their bar, and refused their sub- 
sequent solicitation to be confronted with their adversaries. 
In October, u report of the committee for the colonics was 
presented by M. Barnave, censuring all the proceedings of 
the colonial assembly, from its first meeting at St. Marc’s; 
and concluding in these words, ‘‘ That all the pretended 
decrees and acts of the said colonial assembly, should be 
reversed, and pronounced utterly pull and of no effect: that 
dhe said assembly should be declared dissolved, and its 
members rendered ineligible and incapable of being cele- 
gated in future to the colonial assembly of Hayti; that tes- 
timonies of approbation should ve transmitted to the North- 
ern provincial assembly, to Coionel Mauduit and the regi- 
ment of Port-au-Prince, for resisting the proceedings at St. 
Mare’s; that the king should berequested to give orders 
for the forming a new colonial assembly oa the principles 
of the national decree of the eighth of March, 1790, and in- 
structions of the twenty-eighth of the same month; finally 
that the ci-devant members, then in France, should continue 
in a state of arrest, until the national assembly might find 
time to signify its further pleasure concerning them.”’ 

This decree excited the utmost indignation in Hayti, 
‘where it was considered by most other persons as resulting 
from a dereliction of all principle; and many of the parish- 
es positively refused to choose other deputies till the fate 
of their members in France should be decided, whom they 
still considered as tke legal representatives of thecolony. 
Mauduit and his regiment became inereasingly the objects 
of popular resentment, but he wasin the end assassinated 
by those very men who had once shewn him the most de- 
voted attachment. 

The circumstance of M. Mauduit’s carrying off the colors 
from a detachment of the national guards, has been already 
mentioned; the consequences of which was, that not only 
that detachment, buat the whole of the guards throughout 
the colony considered this act as an unpardonable insult, 





‘and were only restrained from immediate revenge by the} 
éread they felt ef the superior discipline of the veterans 
who composed the regiment which Mauduit commanded. | 


Hience both were regarded with the utmost detestation. 


Tn March, 1791, the frigates Le Fouguenx and Le Boree 
‘arrived from France with a reinforcement of troops, who 
baving communicated with the crew of the Leopard, the 
ship tbat carried out the members of the colonial assembly 
to France, on tbeir landing at Port-au-Prinee, manifested 
the same hostility towards Mauduit’s regiment, as was 
They refused all inter- 


. evinced by the nationa) guards. 





harangued his grenadiers, proposing to restor@ the colors 
which he had formerly taken, and even with his own hands, 
at the head of his regiment, to deposit them in the church; 
adding, that he depended on them to protect from in- 
sult, which the faithless grenadiers readily d. 

On the following day, the ceremony to ce before a 
vast crowd of spectators: but at the mom ejturned to 
witness the applauses of his soldiers, one of them cried 
aloud, that he must ask pardon of the national guards upon his 
knees. Mauduit started, and presented them instead his bo- 
som bared to their swords:—it was instantly pierced with a 
hundred wounds, inflicted by his own men, to whom he had 
so frequently shown every kindness. The spectators stood 
*ilent and motionless; two officers only exerted themselves 
but in vain on his behalf;* and dissatisfied with mere as- 
sasSination, the most horrible enormities were practised on 
the cead body. This dastardly proceeding met its proper 
recompense; the other troops detested the regiment which 
had perpetrated the deed of blood, and being compelled to 
lay down their arms, they were sent prisoners to France. 








During these transactions, the society of mis des Noirs in 
the mother couptry, was employed in devising projects of 
still greater enormity. There was reason to believe that 
tbe mulattoes were disposed to conciliation with the whites, 
wiv ulso bad obvious reasons on their part to desire it. M. 
Barnave alone, the president of the colonial committee in 
France, avowed his conviction that any ,further interfe. 
rence of the mother country, would be prejudicial to her 
essential interests, an opinion which, however entitled to 
respect from such a man, was heard without effect. The 
principal members, Gregoire, La Fayette, Brissot, and oth- 
ers, determined to call in the supreme legislative authority 
of the French government to further their designs. The 
reader will recollect the national decree of the eighth of 
March, 1799, by whieh the national assembly disclaimed ali 
right of interference in the local and interior concerns of 
the colonies; but as Much as possible to nullify this resolu- 
lion, it had been insidiously proposed, within a few days 


Hayti, certain instructions for its due observance. Th 
consisted of eighteen articles, among which a direction 
‘that every person of the age of twenty-five and upwards, 
possessing property, or having resided two years in the colo. 
ny, and paid taxes, should be permitted to vote in the for- 
mation of the colonial assembly.’’ 
The advocates of this measure, pretended that it went on- 
ly to the modification of the privilege of voting in the paro- 
chial meetings; but no sooner were they adopted and con- 
verted into a decree, than the mulattoes resident in the mo- 
ther country, as well as the society of Amis des Noirs, hast- 
ened to apprize their agents in Hayti, that the people of 
color, not being excepted, were virtually comprised in it, 
and were at length persuaded to send deputies to France to 
obtain an explanation of it from the national assembly. 
The subject was brought forward by the Abve Gregoire, 
who supported with all his eloquence the claim of the free 
mulattoes to the benefit of the instructions of the twenty- 
eighth of March, 1790, and to all the rights and pr.vileges 
enjoyed by the White inhabitants of the French colonies.— 
The news of the death of Oge arrived ia Paris at the same 
time, and excited indignation in the minds of all rapks of 
people against the planters, who for a time, dared not ap- 
pear in the streets of Paris. ‘ Perish the colonies,” said 





* This is mentioned inthe following communication whieh 
Mr. Edwards states that he received from Hayt. * Les 
grenadiers du regiment de Mauduit, et d’autres voix par- 
ties de Ja foule, demandent que le Colonel jasse reparation 
ala garde nationale. On exige qu’il fasse des excuses pour 
Pinsulte qu’)l lui a fait. Ji pronounce les excases y_’on lu: 


after it bad passed, to trausmit with it to the sce. Tl 


Robespierre, “ rather than sacrifice one iota of our pring}. 
ples.” The majority reiterated the sentiment, and the de. 
cree of the fifteenth of May, 1791, by which it was enacted, 
“that the people of color resident in the French colonies, 
born of free parents, were entitled to, as of right, and 
should be allowed the enjoyment of all the privileges of 
French citizens, and, among others, to those of having votes 
in the choice of representatives, and of being eligible to seat, 
both in the parochial and colonial assemblies,” was pronounced 
amidst the acclamations of the people. The colonial com. 
mittee, of which M. Barnave was president, immediately 
suspended its functions, and declared itself useless; and ihe 
deputies from the colonies declined any further attendance, 
The only effect, however, produced on the national assem.: 
bly, was an order that the three civil commissioners, whg 
had been previously appointed for regulating the affairs of 
the colonies on the spot, should immediately repair thither. 
to see to the enforcement of the national decrees. 
(To be continued.) 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

The following extract from the memoirs of Count de Sa. 
gur, will exhibit the state of society in St. Domingo, provi-. 
ous to the Revolution. 

It will be found, upon perusal, to be a solemn and impres- 
sive warning to the inhabitants of our Southern States, and 

display to the reader, the injurious effects, slavery has upon 

the morals of the master, as well as the slave. We have 

no reason to doubt, that a state of things nearly similar,. 
exist, in some parts of our country; for when a large num- 

ber of slaves are owned by one man, no matter whether he 

resides in Jamaica or the United States, there is always op- 

pression, and often more or less cruelty. Extensive plan. 

ters, trusting like Count Segur, their numerous slaves toin- 

ferior agents, who in persuit of their business, become cal- 

lous to the better feelings of the heart: there is much 

abuse, which perhaps, never reaches the master’s ear, and 

which he can have no opportunity to correct, should the 

humanity of his disposition prompt him so fo do. And 

while we admit, as we must, the justness of the sentiment, 

that, ** where slavery prevails complaint is unheard, and the 

law powerless,” we see no cause to reject the belief, that 
the same scenes that Count Segur relates to have happened. 
on his own plantation, oceurs Sometimes in our own coun- 
try. We conceive that this evidence, emanating froma 

West Indian proprietor of high rank, and distinguished re- 
putation as a statesmen anc a soldier, is entirely sufficient 

to put to flight the incredulity of those who profess abso 

lute disbelief in the existence of the cruelties sometimes 

practised upon slaves. It is not offered for publication with 

a view uunecessarily to harrow up the feelings of those who 

are so unfortunate as to be the proprietors of slaves but as 

an eloquent appeal, to the inhabitants of our slave-holding 
states. WILBERFORCE. 


Fate had decreed that in tie course of two short 
campaigns, the most varied and contrasted scenes 
should be presented to my observation. In the A- 
zores, | had seen the wreck of the Atlantic’s tra 
ces of the middle ages, monastic ignorance, the 
chiralron manners aud religious gallantry of the 
thirteenth century. In the United States, reasov, 
simplicity, bravery, activity, and the republican vi 
tues. Within the torrid zone and in the Spanish 
Settlements, inexhaustible riches of all bountiful 
nature, with all the miseries attendant upon ad If 
norant, rapacious, arbitary, and intolerant govert 
ment. Lastly, being arrived at St. Doming 
where ali things felt the influence of the well directe 
hand of a fostering government, as well as of popular 
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activity and intelligence; I nevertheless, found my 
self in my large house. like a Padra in his haum, 
surrounded by slaves who only waited for a * 
io obey all my capriees, and whose life or deat 
uappiness or misery, depended upon the act of my 
wil. 


demande; ses grenadiers ne sunt puints satisfaits, ils veu- 
lent qu'il les fasse a genoux. Uné rumeur terrible se fait 
entendre: ce fut alor- que plusieurs citoyens, meme de ceux 
que Muuduit avoit le plus vexe, fenvient ia foule, et cuerche :t 
a le soustraire au mouvement qui se preva oit. On a vu 
dans ee moment le brave Beausolei/, xpres avoir ete attient 


gourse, and treated them as enemies to the colony and trai- 
tors to their country. This of course, produced a powerful 
impression on both officers and privates, mutual reproach 
gpread amongst them, the white feather was indignantly 
torn from their hats, and dark and sullen looks indicated 





that their commander had lost their confidence and affec- 
Mauduit perceived his danger, and fearing toinvolve 
the governor and his fam:ly in the ruin be anticipated for 
Dimself, advised them to wake the best of their way to Cape 


fion 


d’un coup de feua J’affaire du 29 au 30 Juillet, en defen- 
dant le comite recevoir un coup de sabre ep proiezean! les 
jour de Mauduit. Os peu’ rendre justice aus:i ad ux of- 


liviers de Mauduit: Galeseau et Germain v'ayaut pas avan- 
ionne leur Colonel jusqu’au deruier momen; mais J in- 
‘ignation des suldat etvita sop comble, et i) n’eteit plus 


i sti!l shuder when € recollect, that two days be- 
fore my arrival, an old negress bad been confine 
ia an oven, and con mitted to the flanies. it #8 
irue, she had bad th» atrociety to posion seve 








Francois, which they accordingly did. 


Mauduit then 


tump.” 


bchildren, but still she perished without a trial; yet 


veri 
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istrue, that laws existed, but where slavery prevails 
gomplaint is unheard, and the law is powerless. 

St. Domingo presented at that time, to the eye of 
an observer, two very opposite spectacles: the isi- 
and every where cultivated with care, resembled a 
magnificent garden, intersected by well kept roads 
and numerous foot paths, bounded by hedges of 
Lemon and Orange trees. Atevery step round 
the fields of sugar canes and the savannahs, in 
which numerous flocks were feeding, were to be 
seen in various forms, the elegant residences of the 
rich proprietors of those plantations. ‘The roads 
were constantly crowded with vehicles, transpor- 
ting merchandize to the ports, and with a multi- 
tude of elegant carriages, conveying the voluptuous 
colonists from one habitation to another. All were 
continually engaged in visiting and making parties. 
It was an endless succession of fetes, balls, con- 
certs, and gaming, by which gaming it frequently 
happened, that the largest fortunes were lost ina 
few hours. The rich plains of this colony, resem- 
bled in some sort by the luxury and ever varying 
scenes they exhibited, those great capitals compo- 
sed of numerous districts, which commerce and 
general business, intrigues and pleasures, keep in a 
perpetual state of agitation. 

Such was the picture exhibited to my observa- 
tion by the activity, the voluptuous habits, and the 
prosperity of the white population. But quiting 
the vortex of a seductive world, and taking the fields 
of my habitation, what a melancholy and differ- 
ent prospect presented itself! There I beheld my 
unfortunate negroes, with no other dress than a 
pair of drawers, constantly exposed to a scorch- 
ing sun, and a temperatare of 23° or 30° of Rea- 
mur, stooping from morning till night, over the in- 
durated soil, forced to dig it without intermission. 
admonished if they discontinued their work for 
a moment, by the whip of the superintendant, who 
lacerated their skin with an unsparing hand and al- 
most envying the condition of the oxen and horses, 
whose only labour consisted in carrying the canes 
to the mill. 

But let us dismissthese melancholy reflections; 
the wise demand in vain that so intolerable an or- 
der of things, should be gradually reformed, and that 


- the prevailing abuses should be mitigated in order 


to avoid the danger of commotions; reason will al- 
ways speak too feebly, and the passions, too loud- 
ly. At the moment the cry of liberty, raised. in 
America, was re-echoed in Europe, our first assem- 
bly caught an indistinet view of the proper course 


pointed out by circumstances, but failed to pur- 
sue it. 


Vainly did Burnase, Alexander de Sameth, Du- 
pont and other deputies propose to effect salutary 
reforms, and to connect the interests of the free po- 
pulation of colour with our own, by conceding to 
them their civil rights; their suggestion was un- 
heeded. The other assemblies yielding impetu- 
ously to the most immoderate passion, sudden- 
ys and in an unguarded and unqualified manner, 
prociaimed the emacipation of the blacks; the co- 
Onists taking the alarm, put themselves in a state 
of defence; the negroes thirsting for vengeance, 
“es to arms, and St. lomingo, so long watered 
y their tears was, through their ferocious resent- 
ment deluged with French blood. St. Domingo no 
mnger exists forus. Black Hayti has taken its 
Place; in vain did Napoleon attempt its reconquest. 


wit tor baving made myself completely acquainted 
the lobe state of my plantation, and the natare of 
“re om perfomed upon it, { made some regula- 
a ; the view of ameliorating the condition 
my Slaves. 1 extended their hours of rest, aug- 
to eaktives pasion of ground they were permitted 
1 hy é for their own account, and en‘oiaed mo- 
cheat 1 on the part of the superintendants in their 
isements. In return, I received the blessings 


of all, and the recallection is a source of satisfac- 
on and pleasure, 


Selected Articles. 


REPORT ON SLAVERY. 
(Continued. ) 

But the great criminality of theft, or that which 
properly consfitutes an action a theft, is not the 
mere circumstance ef taking away that which is 
another’s without his knowledge —but it is unjust- 
lygdepriving him of the advantage which he might 
dérive from the possession of it. Now,there are 
certain rights guaranteed to every human being 
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seizing and bearing off the person of a human be- 
ing—but in depriving him of his rights—robbing 
him of his freedom—of the products of his labor— 
and of the opportunity which he might otherwise 
enjoy under the good providence of God cultivat- 
ing his mind, and improving himself in the useful 
arts. The man, therefure, who takes and keeps 
inboncage a descendent of the native African, 
even though he may have paid his unrighteous 
owner a full price for him, is as really guilty of 
manstealing, as if he were to go to Africa, and be 
in ambush before one of their villages, and seize 
some of the unsuspecting inhabitants and drag them 
into slavery. 

There are, however, authorities for the opinion 
that the word should have been rendered slave 
traders. But slave trading, and slavery are two 
different things. Granted—and not so very dif- 
ferent either. If slavery is right, it will justify 
slaveholding. The principle of slavery is that 
slaves are property, just as other livestock; and 
may be sold or bartered whenever it is the inter- 
est of one man tosell, and of another to purchase. 
And the practice does not belie the principle.— 
The fact is, the two are inseparable—the one can- 
not exist without the other. Slaves being proper- 
at the disposal of the master as other property, 
he must have the right ofexposing them to sale— 
and they are liable to be bid eff under the auction- 
eer’s hammer, in company with horses, cattle, and 
hogs, to satisfy the claims of a creditor; or for 
some less worthy object. And to,slavery we owe 
the worse than barbarous spectacle. of a train of 
our fellow creatures being hawked from one end 
of the land to another, where they will command 
a little better price—beings who were created in 
the image of God.and are capable of having that 
image again renewed on their souls—beings for 
whem Messiah shed his blood, and for whom he 
has promises in store that he will make them 
kings and priests unto God, and who, for aught 
we know, may be at the very time, temp!es in 
which the Holy Ghost has taken up his dwelling— 
creatures of sucha noble nature.and of such a 
high and glorious destiny, handcuffed and chained 
like felons,and driven off in droves, to supply a 
distant market, as we drive off our surplus horses 
and hogs! Whose soul does not shudder! Do 
you say this is abuse of slavery for which it is not 
accountable? Stop a little. Call it what you 
please, it is inseparable from slavery. You can 
prevent it by noregulation. For according to the 
principle slaves are property, and every man hasa 
right to dispose of his property so asto be most ad- 
vantageous to himself. And the- moment you 
would regulate or restrain him here, you violate 
the first principle of slavery; which 1s your prin- 
ciple if you are aslaveholder, and an advocate for 
it. It is worthy of being added here, that slaves 
and souls of men, or literally bodies and souls of 
men, are enumerated among the articles of merch- 
andize in Babylon the mother of harlots and a- 
bomination of the earth. 

But did not slavery exist in the days of the A- 
postles,and do they not, particularly Paul, seem 
to sanction the practice by giving directions as to 
the performance of relative duties between master 











and slave; without once insisting on the Christian 


by the laws of God. The great criminality of 
man stealing, therefore, does not consist in the’ 
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Master freeing bis slave? Hold! Hear Paul him-. 
self. Ephes. vi. 5, 6. “Servants be obedient to 
them that are your masters according to the flesh, 
with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart 
asunto Christ: Not with eye service as men plea- 
sers; butas the servants of Christ doing the will of 
God froin the heart.” Now it is the same word 
which is here rendered “servants” in both plates — 
where it occuts. But how would it sourd to render 
it slaves—“the slaves of Christ!” Harsh enough 
indeec! The relation between a master and his 
slaves would be rather a forbidding idea to intro- 
‘duce for the illustration of the relation between 
believers and Christ. Hence, as the Apostle Paul. 
always uses the same word when he speaks of the 
relative duties of masters and servants, we are not 
bound to suppose that he ever has reference to 
slaves—rather, there is strong reason for believin 
that he never has. One Simus was the servant o 
Philemon—but he was a slave—Philemon’s pro- 

erty—bhew could Paul say that he might enjoin 

hilemon to remit his claim? Besides, in this case 
it would have been no matter of uncertainty wheth- 
er he had wronged Philemon ot owed him aught. 
There would have been no “if” about it, It is far 
more natural therefore, to suppose, that*he was an 
indented servant, or a hired servant who tight not 
fully have served out his time. Thus Paul might 
have been able to satisfy Philemon’s claim—but 
}the supposition that he had money enough to pur- 
chase the freedom of a slave for life, would be ex- 
travagant. 


But, were we to concede that in sueh passages, 
Paul has reference to slaves, the conception would 
be fully as unmanageable to the advocates of slaye- 
ry as tous. This same Paul says. Col. iv. 1— 
“Masters give unto your servants that which is just 
and equal.” Now though a slaveholder may say 
in a haughty tone that to feed and cloth them, and 
pay taxes for them is more than their labor is 
worth—vet he knows that he can hire them out 
from 50 to 100 dollars per year, and have them fet 
and clothed. Besides, on the principle of slavery, 
the: master is not bound, and does not consider him- 
self bound in justice and equity, to give them any 
thing—that he feeds and clothes them is not be- 
cause it is their due, but that they may be profita- 
ble to him. 


Though we may not grant, let us suppose, that 
in giving such counsels, the Apostle had reference 
to slaves, and what then? In all the provinces of 
the Roman Empire, slavery was incorporated with 
their civil institutions—and we know that the A- 
postles did not at ouce attempt to set right every 
thing which was wrong in laws and government.— 
The attempt would have been futile. Neither the 
Roman, nor other governments of their day par- 
took in any degree of the representative character; 
the people had no direct influence on the adminis- 
tration or laws—and even if they had been permit- 
ted to express their suffrages,a great moral change 
must first have been wrought on themselves, be- 
fore their influence on the government could have 
had any salutary effect. Besides, christianity was 
seeking to gain universal Admission among the na- 
tions; and it was a dictate of prudence that her ad- 
vocates should not, by a direct attack on long es- 
tablished opinions and customs, when it could be 
avoided, expose her to more certain and violent op- 
position. It was not their matiner to proclaim opem 
war against prevalent opinions and customs at the 
first onset, unless those opinions and customs were 
so diametrically opposed to their doctrines that the 
two could not co-exist for a time—what christian:- 
ty was seeking was to infuse her own spirit and her 
own principles into the hearts of men,and let the 
removal and reformation of a large class of wrongs 
be a gradual work. Her policy was to reform the 
man—and then set the reformed man, to reforming 
the social system. 





(Conclusion next seek.) 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
From the Mlexandria Gazette. 


VIEWS OF THE BENEVOLENT SOCIETY OF ALEXAN- 
DRIA FOR AMELIORATING AND IMPROVING THE CON- 
DITION OF ‘THE PEOPLE OF COLOR. 

No. XI. 
On the Gradual Abolition of Slavery. 


The plan recommended in our last number, for 
improving the condition of slavery, ought, we think, 
to be adopted by every slave-holder, both for the 
er of his own interest and for the sake of 

umanity and justice; and after he shall have 
brought them to the state of preparation there de- 
scribed, they may soon earn for themselves a sufli- 
cient sum to bear their expenses to Liberia—to Hay 
ti,or some of the free States. We would, however, 
greatly prefer their colonization at Liberia, as they 
will there be among a people of their own language 
and customs—undera mild and paternal govern- 
ment, and upon a soil that richly rewards the labors 
of the husbandman. We think if the colonists 
there will continue to pursue the same course oi} 
just dealing towards the natives which they have 
hitherto pursued, that they may gradually unite 
with them, and obtain such an influence among 
them, that the slave trade may be broken up on 
the Coast of Africa, and its place supplicd by a 
just and honorable commerce. Nor should it be 
overlooked that they will probably be the means of 
introducing tbe blessings of civilization and chris- 
tianity into a benighted portion of the world, and 
among a class of people who have hithe:to had 
but too much cause to execrate the name of ehris- 
tian. 

But we cannot expecta very large proportion of 
the s'ave-holders in any community to give up /ree- 
ly that which they have been long aecustomed to 
regard as valuable property, even although it may 
be demonstrated to be unprofitable to themselves 
and injurious to their country: And when this kind 
of property has been acquired with the sanction of 
our Jaws and customs, it would not seem either just 
or politic for the government to require them to re- 
linquish it suddenly and without remuneration:— 
Neither does it seem entirely correct that those 
who have emancipated their slaves, or who have 
from principle borne a testimony against this evil, 
should be taxed in order to purchase and emanci- 
pate the slaves of others. They are, however, most 
clearly bound, bothin duty and in intevest, to con- 
tribute their full proportion towards conveying 
them after their emancipation, to whatever place 
may be provided for theirreception. There is also 
another point in which these two conflicting inter- 
ests may be united, and to which all the energies of 
the country, should be directed. To the children 
yet unborn the slove-holder can have no shadow ol 
claim, Therefore let all those who shall be born 
afler a certain date, be considered the property of 
the Slate, until they shall arrive al such an age as 
may be fired by law for their emancipation. 

Schools should be es‘ablished for their instruc- 
tion in the most useful branches of learning, and 
they might (if it should be thoaglit advisable) be 
held to labor until such an age as would repay the 

~expense of ther maintenance while young, and 
provide them with an outfit for the Jand of their 
fathers. But we think there is also something due 
io the slaves of the present generation; they should 
be protected by law from the violence of unfeeling 
m sters.—Arbitrary pur ishment should not be in- 
fiicted upon them, and t ey should be allowed some 
prs ileges to stimulate (hem to exertion, and to ena- 

'e the most worthy and indust. ious among them o 
» purchase their freedom Laws similar to those of the 
Spani b Colonies, mentioned in our seventh num- 

ber, would probably be as good as could be vevised, 
and their baving been already tried with entire suc- 


cess, leaves no room to doubt thai they would like-| 


wise, in this country, be attended with the most 
beneficial conse,uences. But the condi ion of the 








slaves generally, can never be materially improved | 
by legislative provisions while the present iniquit- 
ous system of slave trading is permitted to be car- 
ried on through our country. The expensiveness 
of slave labour, together with the low prices of pro- 
duce, have, within a few years past, reduced bun- 
dreds of the planters in Virgiyja and Maryland, to 
a state of bankruptcy. They generally endeavor to 
sustain themselves for some years by selling off on 
every emergency, a few of their slaves to the sough- 
ern traders, until atlength a judgment is obtained 
against them, and the remainder of these unfortun- 
ate beings are sold by the sheriff at public auction. 
In these sales there is often no more regard paid to 
the feelings of the slaves than if they were part of 
the brute creation. 

Husband & wife often belong to different masters, 
and are separated forever. Children are sold from 
their parents, and parents from their children, with- 
out regard to the ties of nature. Thus the bonds of 
brotherhood are burst asunder, and they “whom 
God hath joined in wedlock” are cruelly “separa- 
ted by man.” Every slave, however kind his pre- 
sent master may be, must feel that he has no secur- 
ity against these calamities. If he reflects at all, 
his situation must occasion the greatest inquictude; 
and if be shuts out from his mind every thought 
that would naturally arise from his unhappy con- 
dition, be must at the same time shut out all the 
bright visions of hope, and sink into a state of utter 
dejection and apathy. It therefore, behoves every 
friend of humanity to raise his voice and exert his 
atmost influence against this crying evil. 


It may be prevented without depriving the slave- 
holder of bis property. Let the slaves in this coun- 
try be raised to the rank of these European pea- 
sants to whom they have sometimes been compar- 
ed by the advocates of slavery —Let them be 
made the slaves of the soil; liable to be sold or 
transferred with the estate; but not withoutg 
They would then be safe from the fangs of the 
slave-trader; they would always look forward to a 
continuance of their domestic enjoyments; and the 
creditors of their masters would be more cautious 
in suffering their debts to accumulate, when they 
could no longer seize upon the slaves as personal 
property. 

Such is an outline of the plan we would propose 
for the gradual abolition of slavery; and perbaps, 
it may be thought one of the strongest recommen- 
dations, that there is nothing entirely new in its fea- 
tures; nothing that has not already been attested by 
experience, and found to be eminently beneficial, 
not only to the slave but likewise to the master. 


We would, however, recommend to the philan- 
thropist, the patriot, and the christian, not to wait 
for legislative aid to improve the condition of his 
slaves. We havealready shown that much may be 
done by individuals; and we believe there is none 
who may not commence the work himself, and so 
conduct it as to promote his own interest as well 
as that of the slave.—Let those, therefore, who are 
called to this work by convictions of duty, delay 
it not to a distant day, nor leave for their childrex 
to do that which they can better do themselves. 
Let them grant such privileges to their slaves as 
will stimulate them to industry and economy; and 
when they shall, by this means, be prepared for 
the enjoyment of their freedom, if they do not feel 
willing to manumit them, let a moderate price be 
fixed upon the adults, which may be accumulated 
by their own exertions. 

The children we think they may afford to give 
up without mach sacrifice; and places may gener- 
aily be found for them, in which a useful trade will 
be taught them. ° 

The education of the rising generation of blacks 
should, we think, claim the particular attention oj 
society. Whether they remain in this country as 
free people, or become inbabitants of a distant co- 





lony, it is equally important that their morals 


orem, 


should be improved, and their minds expanded by 
education, and it is very gratifying to observe, that 
there is among many of them a great desire of jm. 
provement. Hundreds of them attend the Sabbath 
schools in this town, anc have derived great ad. 
vantages from the instructions bestowed upon them 
One of the objects of the society from whence these 
essays eminate, is to afford to the free people of 
colour such instructions as will render them hap. 
pier and better members of society. Another ob- 
ject we have in view is to protect in the enjoyment 
of their rights, those who are legally entitled to 
their freedom, many of whom have been sold at 
various times to the slave traders and carried off to 
the south, contrary to the laws of our country. And 
a third object not less important, is to collect and 
disseminate such imformation on the subject of 
emancipation from slavery as wil! tend to promote 
that great work of benevolence and eharity, on 
— the destinies of this country must mainly de 
pend. 

The happy government under which we live be. 
ing essentially popular in its constitution, every im- 
portant and permanent improvement which takes 
place, must be done by the will of the people. It 
is therefore of the utmost importance that the body 
of the people should be informed of the evils which 
attend the present system of slavery, and of the 
awful calamities which await the Southern States 
ifit be not abolished, We believe it will not much 
longer be a question, whether slavery shall be a 
bolished—but how it shall be done with the least 
danger and inconvenience to the country. 


For the rapid growth of the slave population, 
which doubles its numbers in less than twenty-five 
years, and isin the south still further augmented by 
the domestic slave-trade, proves beyond a doubt, 
that before the next jubilee shall be sounded in this 
country, the slave population will have increased 
to about six or seven millions, and that they will be 
concentrated in the Southern and South Wes- 
tern States, where the white population is nearly 
stationary, owing to the emigration of the poorer 
classes to the new siates. Now as slavery is an 
unnatural state of society, and can only be main- 
tained by force, we leave it to the reader to say 
which of the two classes willbe more likely to be 
masters in States where more than two thirds of 
the population will be negroes. But this view of 
the subject is fraught with so much gloom ‘hat we 
gladly turn from it to the contemplation of one that 
may well cheer the heart of every lover of his 
country—the change now taking place in the popu 
lav sentiment of the middie slave-holding States 
which we would fain believe is also extending to 
those of the South. We trust that the evil begins 
to be seen in its true colors, & that the work of phi- 
lanthropy and patriotism will not be stayed until 
the manacles shall fall from the hands of every 
child of Africa, and the groans of oppression shail 
cease to go up from our Jand. This change.in the 
sentiments of slave-holcers, we think, has been 
greatly accelerated by the efforts of the American 
Colonization Society in establishing a Colony 
‘ve Coast of Africa. Many persons in the slave 
holding States who formerly would not listen to any 
discussions on the subject of emancipating thet 
slaves, have now turned their attention to it, ani 
cannot but feelits immense importance. Undet 
these circumstances, all must feil the propriety of 
conducting the discussion of this subject with grea 
moderation. There are many difficulties, and som 
prejudices in the way of the slave-holder, which 
we cannot expect him at once to avercome; a? 
it becomes those who feel their own fallibility, @ 
treat with charity and forbearance the errors # 
Others. 


New York hasa population of 170,000; Phila 
adelpbia 150,009; and Baltimore 70,0¢0 inhabit 
faults, 
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From Mrs. Ceolvin’s Messenger. 
THE PROGRESS OF LIBERTY. 


The true friends of freedom ought not to be de- 
pressed nor discouraged by the temporary success, 
in certain parts of Europe, of arbitrary power. All 
such successes, including the late restrictions of the 
press in France, in the nature of things, are but 
partial and temporary. Arbitrary power might 
have carried such laws into full execution before 
the revolution, but the thing is morally impossible 
now. ‘'wenty-five years of freedom, or if you will, 
licentiousness, have so sharpened the minds of mil- 
lions of Frenchmen, and given them such a habitu- 
al appetite for news, and especially political news, 
that the crown, clergy, and nobles, in combination 
to suppress it, cannot, in the long run, succeed.— 
Besides, a very great minority, in both branches of 
the French legislature, reasoned and voted against 
the whole project. Many of that minority, the 
friends of such a limited monarchy as the charter 
of Lewis the XVIII. contemplates, consider pub- 
licity the only security against misrule—the only 
guarantee for good government. Chateaubriand, 
and other able writers, have so entrenciaed them- 
selves in the strong hold of a free press, that their 
position is inex pugnable. On the same ground, La- 
fayette, and the sages who think with him on 
the subject of the press, so far unite in opinion 
with those statesmen, and even go beyond them, 
and their sentiments, like their renown, are inflexi- 
ble and immortal. ‘The press is, indeed, the most 
important organ of publicity; it is the origin by 
which appeals are made to all time and space, it 
is the witness which brings home all evidence to 
the great tribunal of public opinion. It has a voice, 
or ought to have a voice, every where; forthe ma- 
ny as well as the few; forthe few as well as the 
many. Its touch-stone is the well-being of socie- 
ty. No honest man can wish to stifle its decrees 
On the contrary, a wise man, (who is always an 
honest man,) would seek to array free presses in 
all possible authority. We trust that there are 
many such men under every form of government in 
Europe;—we know that they abound in‘the vast 
free states of Independent America. ‘This array 
ofintelligent patriots, are aware thet the sympathy, 
the sanction of the many, afford the highest con- 
ceivable influence to the few—the influence ot 
power and virtue combined; an influence always 
efEcient and irresistable. 
of civil and political liberty, is widely ditfusing it-| 
self: and it isa consoling reflection, thata free 
constitution of government, or what I may, with 
propriety, term the autocracy of the peuple, is the 
panacea of moral diseases; and after having been 
sought for in vain, for ages, has been discovered in 
the bosom of truth, and at the feet of philosephy 
The printing press has been the dispensary, aud 
millions of subjects and citizens in the old world 
and in the new, have become voluntary patients o! 
the healing remedy. In the year 1775, little more 
than 60 years ago, the number of freemen, living 
under free governments, were, 

In the British dominions, about 

wHelead, . 6 i ws 

In Switzerland, . 2. 1. 2 


12,900,000 
2,800,000 
1,500,000 


Total number enjoying freedom in 
1775, il a 15,800,000 
At this time the number are very different, viz: 
British subjectsin Europe, . . 16,009,000 
United States of America, . 12,090,000 
Wrench, . . + » «.« » « 80,000,000 


Dutch and Netberlands,. . . $,200,000 


South Americans, » + + « 13,000,000 
Ns Ge SRG a binging dt 3,500,000 
Portugal, . . 2. « + « » « ‘9,300.000 
So a eee 


Total number now enjoying freedom, $3,000,000 | 


Attachment to the cause | & 


in about fifty years. We may say with propriety 
arisen from, for the seeds of liberty have been car- 
ried from one free country to another, as manifest- 
ly as ever plants were produced from their parent 
stock. The United States received their princi- 
ples of freedom from the Sazon race, that ronted it 
in Britain, in spite of Danish pirates and Norman 
free-booters. France evidently received theirs 
from the United States; and se has South America. 
The cause of freedom is in abeyance in Spain and 
Italy; to say nothing of Germany. But it requires 
no spirit of prophecy, to predict, that the princi- 
pies of liberty, though suppressed for the present, 
in those fine countries, by power, ignorance, or 
bigotry, are not eradicated, but ere long must vi- 
gorously vegetate, and bear fruit. A good pros- 
pect, moreover, arises from this, that the great ar- 
mies kept up,in order to keep down liberty, ex- 
ceed the expenses that the great continental pow- 
ers canafford. All of them ar€ borrowing money 
and getting more deeply in debt. ‘They are eith- 
er mortgaging their revenues, or their honor and 
credit, irretrievably; and, at the same time that 
their means of keeping down freedom decreases, 
the disposition of their subjects to acquire it in- 
creases; so that, it is not difficult to foresee how 
such a struggle must terminate. This, however, 
is not all; for sovereigns will probably soon make 
the discovery,'that it is every way much better for 
them, personally, to govern a free peopte, than a 
people that are notfree. We repeat it, therefore, 
that the friends of freedom ought neither to be dis- 
couraged nor depressed, on account of some few 
reverses of the glorious cause, (in Italy and Spain 
for example,) since it is manifest that these are 
only partial and temporary. In fact, political in- 
stitutions resemble plants and animals, with re- 
spect to their growth—those that rise with rapidity, 
are seldom durable; whereas, such as are estab- 
lished slowly, and matured deliberately, last for 
ages. And hence the sturdiness and stability of 


our own, in these most highly favored republics. 
Kappa. 








eect eer 
lemnly consider whether they had not better furnish them- 
selves with goods of this description, in preference to those 
made of cotton produced by the lash of cruelty, stained 
with the tears of oppression, and crimsoned with the blood 
of its helpless victims. 





LEGAL OPPRESSION: 

We have here an evidence of the unwillingnessof the 
House of Commons to do an act of justice. A few wealthy 
and influential owners of WestIndia plantations, in that 
house, think that the mere sufferance of this people to walk 
erect, and breathe the same air with themselves, is suff- 
cient. These Honorable, and Right Honorable persons, 
whose fathers, a few centuries back, were i the pro- 
perty of some haughty Baron, appear to havé no sympathy 
for the descendents of a brother slave. 

It may be remembored that, at the last Session cf Con- 
gress, on the presentation of a memorial from this city, for 
the gradual abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
to the House of Representatives, with what ill humor this 
request was received and virtually rejected. 

That an Imperial Parliament should not be sensitive whet 
individual rights are in question, is not to be marvelled at; 
but, that a House like ours, composed ostensibly of Repub- 
licans, should treat a subject of this nature with indiffers 
ence, shows, strongly, the inconsistency between their pto- 
fessions and practice. 

Free People of Color.—A very interesting debate recently 
occurred in the English House of Commons on the question 
of meliorating the condition of free people of color in the * 
West Indies. Some important (and to us novel) fects-wera © 
stated. The ‘* brown population” (i. e. free colored peo- 
ple) of Jamaica alone, 1s worth property to the amount of 
$23,000,000. (They are said to consist of $9,000 souls.) 
One of them, a Mr. Dickenson, leftat his death $600,000; 
another, Mr. Swaney, $750,000;a Mr. Kingall $100,000; and 
a Mr. Benjamin Scott $1,250,000. All the pimento planta- 
tions (except ove) in the island belonged to them; and yet 
these people were suffering under the most grievous legal 


oppression. The debate in Parliament ‘‘eventuated” in no- 
thing satisfactory. 





COMMUNICATED. 
The article here referred to, if correct, shows in a strong 
light, tse republican sentiments of a great majority of the 
officers of the Imperial Army in Rio Grande. Gen. Alvear 


| had it in his power, by accepting.the overtures of the Bra- 


zilian ofhcers, to have entered Brazil, not as a conqueror, 
but benefactor. That country groaning under a despotic 
government, needs but the semblance of a force having for 











| its object the destruction of the Imperial Throre, and the 


substitution of a representative republic, to have accom- 





"5 | when we reflect that Brazil is the only place on the South 


Citi ve Vsal $s Wa Uteipatiay Ameriean continent from whence the African slave trade is 


" == | pursued, and thousands upon thousands of that unfortunate 


Px = a J == NS += 45 lished almost without bloodshed, so desirable a result — 
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PRODUCTION OF FREE LABOR. 
It is with pleasure I learn that a manufacturer of domes- 
tic muslins, in the State of Rhode Island, has so far become 
convinced of the direct encouragement which the pirchase 
of articles, produced by the Jabor of slaves, gives to the 
iniquitous system of slavery, that he has taken much pains 
to obtain cotton, raised by fiec labor, for the use of his es- 
tablishment. Domestic mus'ius, of a gocd quality, bleack- 
ed and brewn, manufactured by this gentleman from cotton 
produced by free hands, as aforesaid, may now be had, by 
the bale, of James Mott, & Co. No. 445, North Front Street, 
Philadelphia.’ It is to be hoped that the advocates of 
freedom, who have become satisfied that it is their duty tu 
discourage the production of slave labor, will evince their 
sincerity, by patronizing this enterprising philanthropist.— 
He is the more deserving of encouragement, as he brings 
his goods into the market upon a par with other manufac- 
tures of the same quality, notwithstanding the extra ex- 
pense incurred by the difficulty, now existing, in procuring 
cotton, produced by free Jabor, in considerable quantities 
I have seen the goods, above mentioned, and earnestly de- 





hus eighty-three millions have arisen from fifteen, 


sire the friends of jussice to examine them also, and so- 


we 


| race are yearly severed from their pative homes, to add to 
| the ease, and pamper the luxury of a few; and that this in- 
famous traffic, will, by its present rulers, ever be continued. 
And also, that the great mass of the population are ripe and 
‘anxious for such a change. Isay, when we reflect on this 
| state of the country, which must have been well known to 
'the Buencs Arean General, we wonder at his hesitating to 
| enter the Brozilian Territory, as desired. The reference 
‘of his government to the British Councils for advice and 
| permission so to act, mu t always eventuate ins defeat; for 
| that kingly government bound by treaties, as well as honor, 
| to preserve the imperial dynasty, will always discounte- 
| hance any innovation in its existing form, by any neighbors 
ing power. It remains yet to be seen, whether a change 
‘* so devoutly to be wished,” will he accomplished, either 
hy the Brazilians themselves or with the assistance of 
some of ‘he American republics; and thus, at once remove 
the Jast remnant of slavery, with the crown aod sceptre, 


from the.Southern hemisphere. 





A London paper of the 13th ult. received by the last arri- 
val, furniches the following article in relation to the belli 
gerent parties;— ~~ ; 

It is said that intelligence of some importance, as regards 
the war between Brazil and Buenos Ayres, is in the posses- 
sion of the foreign office. The official account of the battle 
ot Ituzaingo, ard its consequences as already made known 
‘hat a few officers of the Brazilien army, after the battle, 
had invited Gen. Alvear to declare the province of Ri6 
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Grande independent, and that a portion of the German} 


troops, 140 in number, had actually joined his standard, It 
now appears, however, that disaffection-had spread through 
‘the ranks of the Brazilian army to a far greater extent than 
by the official account, we had been led to suppose. After 
the Battle, the number of Brazilian troops which held to- 
gether, amounted to between 4,000 and 5,000. A communi- 
cation vas madesto Alvear, the Buenos Ayrean General, in 
the name of all the officers, with few exceptions, attached 
to thewemnant of that army, in which they declared their 
willingness to join him, if he would issue a proclamation 
announcing that he entered Brazil as a friend; and for the 
purpooe of making the province of Rio Grande independent 
of the Emperor’s Government at Rio de Janeiro. They 
turer proposed to enter into a stipulation for delivering 
up to Alvear those officers of the Brazilian army whe re- 
Mined faithful to the Emperor’s cause. To this commn- 
hication t xenos Ayrean General replied, that he enter- 
ed Brazil is character a@ a soldier to conduct the ope- 
rations of the war in the best manner he was able, to the 
annoyance of the enemy, but that he had no authority from 
the Congress at Buenos Ayres to enter into political ar- 
rangements of the nature required, and that he could there- 
fore do nothing without writing to the capital for new in- 
Structions, which he accordingly did, accompanied by a 
full detail of the events which had occurred. 

The proposition snbmitted to the Government of Buenos 
Ayres being of an extremely delicate nature, tending, if not 
acceded to, to compromise the officers of the Brazilian ar- 
my, that part of the contents of General Alvear’s despatch- 
es had not peen suffered to transpire at the departure of the 
‘packat, but the event was too important to the issue of the 
contest, to be withheld from the British government, which 
has so strenuously exerted itself as a mediator between the 
belligerents, and a communication to the effect above stated, 
has therefore, we unndrstand, been made to the Foreign 
office. It may be added, we believe, on grounds entitledtto 
credit, that the policy of the Government of Buenos Ayres 
is adverse to the proposition, which will only be acceded to 
as giving additional weight.in the negotiation to those argu- 
arguments in favor of peace which previous successes have 
supplied.—In gaining possession of the disputed territory 
which was the original cause of the war, all its objects as 
regards Buenos Ayres will have been answered; and no 
union with new states and provinces will be listened to, 
from undertaking the protection of which, or a guarantee of 
ndependence, new causes of quarrels may hereafter arise. 


ADDRESS 
To the public, from the Manumission and Emigra- 
tion Sociely of Loudoun. 
FELLOW-CitT!ZENS, 

In conformity with established usage, the “Manu- 
mission and Emigration Society of Loudoun,” 
again addresses you upon the important object of 
its association. The exposing of the evils resulting 
from the existence of African slavery—the inviting 
of the co-operation of our fellow-citizens, in order 
io effect its gradual abolition—and to aid and en- 
courage the removal of our black population, to 
such place, or places, as may be found most con- 
ducive to their welfare, 1s the object of the society. 


It is a source of peculiar gratification to observe, 
that these are subjects, which the reflecting part 
of the community no longer deem it folly to inves- 
tigate,nor imprudence to discuss. They are ques- 
tions of such magnitude, as to force themselves up- 
on the attention of every patriot and philanthropist; 
and we look forward with pleasing anticipation to 
to the period, when we shall see arrayed in oppe- 
sition to slavery, all those who have any regard for 
political consistency, or are capable of discerning 
the alarming consequences which must result from 
its continuance, This animating reflection is not 
founded upon speculative ideas of right, but has ari- 
sen from the review of facts, which we respectful- 
ly present for your consideration. In Maryland, 
on our north—and North Carolina on our south— 
the mos’ successful exertions are making to eradi- 
cate thic pernicions evil. 
have been formed, 


Numerous associations 








some of the most influential members of society :— 
Of men distinguished alike for eminent talents and 
active philanthropy; and the success already at- 
tendant upon their exertions, forms the most con- 
clusive presage of their future usefulness. In our 
own state, ever since the introduction of slavery, 
there have not been wanting those, who have de- 
clared their unalterable conviction, that African 
slavery is not only in contravention to the plainest 
maxims of moral right, but is perfectly irreconcilea- 
ble with the prosperity and happiness of the state; 
not only that it is a great moral and political evil, 
threatening the most alarming consequences, but 
that its removal is practicable and earnestly called 
for, by all those considerations which should excite 
to action, a people, favored with the power and 
privilege of removing, by self-exertion, the evils 
which may militate against their peace and safety. 
But the exertions of those individuals have been 
circumscribed in their effect, in consequence of a 
wantof union. The effect has been only to illus- 
trate their consistency as republicans; to establish 
their opposition to slavery as individuals; it has 
had no tendency to retard the progress, of to eradi- 
cate the evil of which they complained. For we 
may lament the existence of Slavery—we may de- 
plore the consequences resulting from its continu- 
ance, but if we still remain inactive and disunited, 
we shall make no progress in its removal. To ac- 
complish a reformation so complete, in defiance of 
the inherent difficulties attending it, will require an 
union of exertion; to attain which, it is necessary 
we should compare our sentiments, and concen- 
trate our views. And then, united in our convic- 
tions, and bound together by a consciousness of the 
importance of the object to be effected, we may 
press on vigorously to its consummation. 


That African slavery 1s a political evil which 
loudly calls for the interposition of every patriot; 
that it is a moral evil which must penetrate the 
heart of every philanthropist with the most awful 
forebodings, we believe to be so evident as to need 
no Jabored demonstration. 


In every evil which may effect a state, in order 
to apply an efficient and adequate remedy, the na- 
ture of the disease should be clearly known, and the 
pernicious consequences resulting from it fully ex- 
hibited. Yetin defiance of this plain and palpable 
position, there are those who maintain, that Afri 
can slavery is an exception to thir general maxim; 
and that we must calmly and patiently observe the 
progress it is making towards the dissolution of the 
body politic, without one effort to restrain it, or 
even to indulge the melanchely pleasure of com- 
plaining. This we believe to be incompatible with 
the genius of our government, and degrading to the 
character of a free and enlightened people. For 
in every political association, having for its object 
the gereral welfare. any existing evil must affect 
the whole community. Itis then, the right and du- 
ty of every individual who believes that an evil ex- 
ists, which is destructive of the general welfare, to 
proclaim it to his fellow-citizens—to warn them of 
the mischief and danger attending it—to remon- 


and are forming, in opposition | strate against its continuance—and to aid and en- 


‘to slavery, These associations are composed of| courage its removal. 


— 


Fully persuaded of the truth and importance of 
these positiotis, we will present to your considera- 


tion some of the pernicious effects of slavery in this 
state, 


Virginia is provided by nature with a soil genéry 
ally rich and fertile; with a climate, a happy me- 
dium between the cold of the north, and the op~ 
pressive ‘heat of the south; yet with these natural 
acvantages, and with her exclusive attention devo~ 





ted to agriculture, it may be pronounced, in a more 
deplorable condition than in any of the free states, 
where they have had to encounter, in many instan- 
ces, the native sterility of the soil; and where the 
attention of their population is directed to various 
pursuits, all of which are equal'y prosperaus. It 
needs no labored disquisition to prove, that this 
state of things is produced by slavery. Every in- 
dividual, in the least acquainted with the nature of 
free and slave labor, with the motives which influ- 
ence an intellectual being to action, will be driven 
to the necessity of admitting, that to this cause we 
are indebted, for this inferiority in our condition. — 
If we take a view of the slave-holding states, and 
but imperfectly compare them with those states 
where slavery does not exist, we will perceive the 
prosperity of every branch of human industry in 
the latter, whilst we will have to lament the gradu+ 
al decline, and utter ruin, which menaces the for- 
mer. Agriculture, manufactures, and every branch 
of the mechanic arts, are alikediscouraged. And 
such are its deplorable effects, that it produces ina 
great measure, an absolute dependence upon the 
free states for articles which are indispensable, and 
which, by the application of free labor, might be 
abundantly supplied within their own borders. If 
slavery were abolished, we would soon have agri- 
culture in a thriving and flourishing condition. In« 
centives to labour would be mutiplied by the sure 
and certain reward which would attend it. Indus- 
try would be encovraged by the consciousness of 
the necessity of application, and of the mutual ben- 
efit resulting from it. Idleness the great promoter 
of vice,anc immorality, would be succeded by uni- 
versal employment. The natural facilities for man- 
ufactures, which are so abundant, would be im- 
proved, and made tributary to our wealth, instead 
of remaining a Solitary monument of the total ab- 
sence of enterprize. The spirit of the public im- 
provment so beneficially exercised in other states, 
would be called into action in our own; and the 
“Ancient Dominion,” would soon be aroused from 
that disgraceful lethargy which has so long tended 
to promote her decline. These are consequences 
which would result from the adoption of the mea- 
sure we propose, and the improvement of those 
blessings which a bountiful providence has bestow- 
ed upon us. And what are the obstacles which ob- 
struct the attamment of an object so important and 
desirable? Are they not of that imaginary kind, 
which arises from a reluctance to commence the 
undertaking, rather than substantial, from anv in- 
herent difficulty which will attend its execution? 
Shall we then fold our arms, and calmly observe 
the destructive effects of this pernicious evil, with- 
out making one efiort to remove it? Shall we tame- 





ly submit to see our country impoverished, and v0? 
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peace and safety manaced, by the pestiferous in- 


fluence of negro slavery? Will we not by such a 
course, proclaim it to the world, that we are unwor- 
thy of being the descendants of those illustrious men, 
who, in defianee of difficult» and danger, effected 
our own emancipation, and achieved the indepen- 
dence of our country? Beware then, how we dis- 
grace the glorious inheritance! and let us hand it 
down to our posterity, not containing in itself the 
elements of its own destruction, but purifled from 
all that might render it unworthy of their accept- 
ance, or of an incumbrance that would deprive it 
of its value. 


By order of the Society. 
7 YARDLEY TAYLOR, Pres’t. 
UENRY S. TAYLOR, Sec’y. 
May Ist, 1827. 





From the (N. Y.) Freedom’s Journal. 


MANUMISSION SOCIETIES. 

Last week,from the insolent remarks of a South- 
ern Editor, we found ourselves necessarily coin- 
fpelled to offer, in our own justification, a few re- 
marks concerning the Colonization Society; the 

resent week, from motives far different, we feel 
it our bounden duty, to offer something, concerning 
Manumission Societies. 

No man of colour, of common sense, who has 
ever meditated upon the motives which have inva- 
rlably urged the Abolitionists to be so zealous in 
behalf of our injured people, has ever doubted the 

iurity of their motives. Their uniform conduct 
has ever proved themthe man of colour’s “best 
friends.” In his behalf, they have ever been wil- 
ling to stand forth and assist, when oppressed by 
cruel and designing men. 

Had they never effected the last for us, the great 
object of Emancipation which they have steadily 
had in view, would recommend them to us, as 
friends, in whose integrity we might safely confide. 
But though their great object has been the eman- 
cipation of every descendantof Africa, yet have 
they never neglected the free people of colour.— 
We are confident, that were we to trace the origin 
of any of our present established free schools, we 


should find it to have been instituted by the zeal of 


our abolition friends. Time would fail us, were 
we to enumerate all the"blegsings which their wise 
counsels have conferredeupon our whole body.— 
For while some classes.of sfren have hardly been 
willing to acknowl Age as fellow-men; the A‘o- 
litionists, conscious thageducation formed the only 
difference, have been. wmwearied in their exertions, 
trusting that time would crown their efforts in the 
cause of humanity, with complete success. And 
who will say, they have not been successful? they 
have not been disinterested? they do not merit our 
utmost gratitude? Is he a man of colour—en- 
Inghtened and capable of judging? We disown 
him as such. More insensible than marble, must 
be that man of colour’s heart, who does not fee! 
the great obligations we are all under to their so- 
Cieties. Hardly is he to be considered aman, who 
after having experienced so many benefits, feels 


on oe doubt, in the integrity of friends so well- 
ried, 


“Notices of Passing Events. 
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* The Herald of a no -y world.” 
DOMESTIC. 

The Hon. John Sergeant, and William B. Reed, Esq. his 
Private secretary, have arrived at Philadelphia in the brig 
Eliza. from Vera Cruz. The Panama Congress did not as- 
Semile, as was expected. 
, The peojeet of coustructing a rail road from Baltimore to 
York Haven, or some preferable point on the Susquehanna 
*ppears to be seriously agitated at this time. Measures, 
We believe, are in traiu to procure ap accurate and mipute 




















jacent are scerched and burnt to the tops; but there is no 
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survey of the route, and an estimate of the probable cost 
of the work. . 

A scheme is under consideration in New York for the es- 
tablishment of a Bank with a capital of $15,000,000. It is 
proposed for the state to take 5,000,000 of the stock. The 
object is to give facilities to the state in obtaining loans for 
public improvements, and to establish a uniform and safe 
currency. 

Indian Hostilities.—Extract of a letter from George Ma- 
deira, Esq. at the Lead Mines on Fevre River, to his sister 
in Springfield, Illinois, dated White Oak Springs July 5, 1827. 

“This will be handed you by Mr. Stockins, who is an 
express for assistance to defend the Mines. There have 
been two men killed and seven wounded. The two were 
killed on their return from St. Peters, and four wounded— 
the other three were wounded on Apple River, twelve 
miles distance from this place. We are well fortified. The 
Sacs and Foxes, have promised to furnish the Agent with 
five hundred warriors. 

CourTLann, (AxA.) June, 22. 

Tennessee Volcano.—We have just conversed with a gen- 
tleman directly from Kentucky, who passed through Sum- 
ner County, and he says that he was there ioformed by 
several, that it was then ascertained to a certainty from 
whence those Meteoric Stones which fellin Sumner coun- 
ty on the 9th of May, came, viz. 

A volcano has broken out in Sumner county, between 
Gallatin and the Kentucky line. It is said that the explo- 
sion was seen bya negro, whorepresents it asa stream of 
fire, of considerable extent, rushing from the earth as high 
asatree. The marks are yet visible to all who call. The 
earth on the nob is considerably torn up, and the trees ad- 


fire or smoke issuing at present. 

This discovery accounts for the phenomena of the rocks 
falling eight or ten miles from the spot on the 9th of May last. 

In the pardon of Isaac B. Desha, the Governor uses the 
following expressions: 

‘“‘And whereas the whole of the evidence against Isaac B. 
Desha, being circumstantial, and from much of it being irre- 
concilable, T uave NO DousT of his being innocent of the foul 
charge; therefore,is an object worthy of executive clemen- 
cy’’—and therefore he grants the “full and free pardon for 
the supposed offence.” 

On this the Franklin Commentator remarks. 

‘« Two different juries had found th eyoung man guilty, 
upon testimony as conclusive as perhaps was ever adduced 
against a criminal, and considering the great mass of testi- 
mony, it was remarkably clear of discrepancies. His fa- 
ther heard both these trials, and yet if we may believe his 
professions, thinks Isaae was innocent.” 

According to the annual Treasury statement of the Com- 
merce and Navigation of the United States, from the Ist 
October 1835, to Ist October 1826, it appears that the 
amount of exports for the year was, of the growth, produce 
and manufactures of the United States, $53,055,710 

Of foreign growth, &c., $24,539,612 
$77,595,322 
The amount of imports was $84,974,476 

of which $30,778,120 were imported in American vessels. 

The Ameriaan shipping entered during the Jast year, 
amounted to 949,206 tons—of foreign shipping, 105,654. 

The value of domestic cotton piece goods exported, was 
$1,138,125. 

The Emigrating Creek Indians. —The Delegation of Creek 
Indians, who passed up the Arkansas about two months ago, 
under the direction of Col. Brearley, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the country west of this Territory, preparatory to 
the commencement of the emigration of the nation from the 
sg of Georgia, returned to this place, on Thursday mora- 
ing jast. 

We learn from Col. B. that his party proceeded to Fort 
Gibson, where they procured horses, and set out from thence 
to explore the country west of our Territorial limits. Their 
route lay on the north side of the Arkansas during the firs! 
four days of their journey, when they crossed it, and pursu- 
ed a south west direction across the several forks of the 
Canadian, to the main branch of thst river, which forms 
the Choctaw line, and from thence in various directions to 
the mouth of Grand river, and thence down to their start- 
ing place. We are pleased to learn, from Col. B. that 
the country which they explored, far exceeded their most 
sangnine expectations, and that the opivion of the deputa- 
lion whe accompanied him is, that it is by far the best udapt- 
ed to their purposes of any they have seen. This opiuion, 
he thinks, will induce an immediate and large emigration 
trom the Creek nation, and he expects tv be able to conduct 
ouf some 3000 or upwards in the course of the ensuing au- 
tuuin or winter. 

Col. B. bas determined to commence the first location of 
his Indians, on the north bank of the Arkansas, immediate- 
ly west of the Territorial i.e, aud about eight miles west 
of Fort Gibson, and he has already made arrangemeuts for 
the erection of suitable buildings for the accommodation of 
the first emigrants who mas arrive. 

Col. Brearley speaks in high complimeutary terms of the 

olite and hospitable reception which he met with from 
“ol. Arbuckle, and all the other officers, of Fort Gibson, 


reach, to promote the ebjects of his long and»lavorious 
journey, and which could tend to his own individual ease 
and cownfort, or that of his party. 

It gives us pleasure to state, that Col. B. has stood the 
fatigues of his long and arduous journey remarkably well, 
and appperet to be in excellent health when he left here, 
with his party, on Friday morning, on his retucn to the 
Creek nation, in Georgia.—.4rkansas ‘te ait 

A Cotton Manufactory is about to be put in operation at 
Petersburg, Va, by a company of gentlemen incor 
at the last session of the legislature of that state. e ne- 
cessary sums have been subscribed, and the site of the Fac- 
tory on the Appomattox river. This is the e.tablish- 
ment of the kind in our sister state, and we have no doubt 
it will be rapidly followed by others. 

Presidential Election.—lt was with some surprize, and 
much regret, says the Lancaster Journal, that we pete 
an editorial article in the last United Statenmmoztapht 
itis assumed as a fact, and so stated, that MroaBucharfan is 
the person to whom Gen. Jackson alluded, iu his letter to. 
Mr. Beverly. of the 5th ult. We have authority for saying 
that Mr. Buchanan will not act on the presumplion that be is 
the person. He cannot eonsent to become a volunteer ia 
this business, Should it become hereaiter necessary to 


make any statement upon the subject, Mr. Buchanan will , 


then immediately publish, in detail, the ouly conversation 
which he ever held with Gen. Jackson concerving théast 
Presidential election, prior to its termination. In the mean 
time we think it right to state, that, what we believe to have 
becn the premature intreduction of Mr. B’s name ‘n the Tel- 
egraph,’has been without his authority, & against his consent. 

A leter from his exceliency Joseph Kent, Governor of 
Maryland, toa gentleman in Kentucky, has rec :ntly been 
published. It relates to the late Presidential election, and 
Mr. Clay’s course and conduct in relation therawith; and 
refers particularly to the charge of corruption be@tght 
against that distinguished individual. Of the Krower con- 
spiracy, he speaks as follows: , 

“At the time the plot opened I was a member of the 
House of Representatives, and Hearnp Krewer declare that 
he never designed to charge Mr. Clay with any thing dis» 
honorable in his life, The old man, naturally honest, was 
imposed on at the time by a powerful influence, and con~ 
strained to act his part in the affair; which, from beginning 
to end, was as much a fiction as the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, or the School for Scandal.” + 

FOREIGN. 

Mexico.—We have received by the brig Eliza, 
captain Miercken, arrived at Philadelphia, front 
Vera Cruz, files of the Veracruzano Libre, to the 


26th June. They are mostly filled with*comma- 


nications and documents relative (o the order issu- » 


ed by the Congress of Vera Cruz, commandin 
Mr. Esteva, (Kx-Minister of finance) wiso had 
been appointed by the General Governinent Com- 
missary General of that state, to leave the city im 
24 andthe Free State of Vera-Cruz in 43 hous af- 
ter the reception of said orders. The cause of this 
proceeding *s founded upon the circumstance of 
Mr. Estevas being the head of the party of Ma- 
sons called Yorkist. In opposition to this class of 
the fraternity there is another who have obtained 
the appellation of Scotch, and such is the rancour 
existing between them that it is seriously appre- 
hended it will be necessary for the General Gove 
ernment, to take some measures fur the prevention 
of any disturbance or commotion which might a- 
rise between the parties. 


Ec DANIEL RAYMOND is a candidate for the House 
of Delegates in the Legislature of Marylund, asd will be 
strong!y supported, by the voters of Baltiwore, at the next 
electiun. 

JOUN S. TYSON is announced as a candidate for the 


Legislature of tnis State, at the ensuing elcetion. 
 — in 














The tweutieth biennija! stated meeting of the Awerican 
Conventiomfor promoting the Abolitiua of Slavery, &e. will 
be held at Philadelphia, on 31 day, (Tuesday,) the 2d of 
10th mo. (October,) next, at 10 o'clock, A.M. Towhich, 
the Abolition and Manuwission Soc. cties, pot yet repre- 
sented, are invited to send Delegates. 

EDWIN P. ATLEE, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, 1th mo. (July ) 31, 1827. 

N. B.—Printers of newspapers, turoughout the Union, 
are respeetfully requested to give the above notice a few 
insertions. 


EXTRACT FROM TH CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION. 
‘* Article 2d. The Convention shi!i be composed of such 
representatives, as the respective Sovicties assuciated to 
protect the rights of free persons of color, or to promote 
the abolition of slavery within the United States, may think 





who afforded him every facility aad means within their 


oruper to appoint, provided that we oumder from avy ous 
society shall pot exceed teu.” 
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“Ji isthe gift of Poetry to hallow every place in which it 
ts; to breathe round nature an odowr more exquisite than the 
of se; and to shed over ita tint more magical than 
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FROM THE GENIUS OF LIBERTY. 


Mr. Editor.—I1n the valley below the Biue Ridge, and not 
far distant from the little village of Woodgrove, in this 
county, a pile of stones artificially heaped up in the edge of 
"a wood, attracted the attention of some y8ung, gentlemen of 
the peighborhood, who, upon examination, found them pla- 
ced Over the remains of an Indian. 
The usual implements of war, and the chase, which are 
. said to accompany the interment of the Indian, were here 
carefully inclosed; and on the margin of tbe grave, a con- 
siderable oak has grown, which, together with the decayed 
state in which the bones were found, seems to indicate that 
it is of great antiquity. A visit there a few days since, 
gave rise to the following lines, which, if you deem worthy 
of a place in your paper, you will gratily a reader by insert- 


The Indian's Crave, 


The narrow forest bending round, 
There sleeps the lndiau warrior brave; 
In cold, unsculptured stone is found, 
“ His lonely, solitary grave. 
His fate—deep in oblivion veiled, 
pi » “His name—no mortal now can call; 
He died—perbaps by friends bewailed, 
® Who mourned a “brother's” hapless fall. 


No other silent tomb is near, 
Sad—lonely—here alone he lies; 

No friends or kindred wander here, 
To swell the gale with mingled sighs. 

The heedless white man passes by, 

| But ne’er observes his humble grave, 
. Nor thinks, alas! that he must die, 

. And miuglé with the Indian brave. 


Yet happy shade! though here unknown, 
Thy name—thy kindred al) forgot; 
Thou hast not seen how wretched grown 
Thy race—how lowly brought. 
Perhaps when thou with life wast bless’d, 
Thou ranged’st the far extended plain, 
‘The boundiess prospect all confessed 
None dare dispute thy reign. 
Jt would have paibed thy inmost soul, 
To be thus driven from thy home: 
To feel oppression’s sore control, 
Forbid, thy native forest roam. 
To see the white man ruling o’er 
The land, where thou alone should reign; 
” To hear the mandate of his power, 
Aud durst not e’en complain. 
Son of the forest! Death hath proved, 
To thee a kind, a welcome friend: 
Though pacted here from those ye loved, 
Thy woes—-thy sorrows all shall end. 
The gentle breeze around thee blows, 
Sleep! then the Indian warrior brave, 
Though cold—unsculptured stone enclose 
Thy lonely—solitary grave. T. 
Goose Creek, July 14th, 1827. 


FROM THE YILLAGE RECORD. 


Things that Change. 
icnow’st thou that seas are sweeping 
Where cities once have been? 
When the calm wave is sleeping, 
Their towers may yet be seen; 
Far down below the glassy tide 
Man’s dwellings where bis voice hath died! 


Know’st thou that flocks are feeding 
Above the tombs of old, 
Which kings their armies leadiog 
Have lingered to behold? 
A short, smooth greensward o’er them spread 
Is all that marks where heroes bled. 


Know’st thou that now the toker 
Of temples once renowued 
Is but a pillar, broken, 
With grass and wall-flowers crowned? 
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And the lone serpent rears her young 
Where the triumphant lyre bath sung? 


Well; well, 1 know the story 
Of ages passed. away 
And the mournful wrecks that glory 
Has left to dull decay. 
But thou hast yet a tale to learn 
More fullof warnings sad and stern. 


Thy pensive eye but ranges 
O’er ruin’d fane and hall, 
Oh! the deep sou! has changes 
More sorrowful than all. 
Talk net, while these before thee throng 
Of silence in the place of song. 


See scorn—where love has perished, 
Distrust where friendship grew, 
Pride—where once nature cherished 

All tender thoughts aud true! 
And shadaws of oblivion thrown 
O’er every trace of idles gone, 


Weep not for tombs far sceatter’d, 
For temples prostrate laid, 
In thy own heart lie shattered, 
The altars it had made. 
Go, sound its depths in doubt and fear! 
Heap up no more its tresures HERE. 
FROM THE ALBANY ARGUS. 


BrothenYonathan’sthoughts on vistving the Falls of Miagara, 


I wonder how leng ye’ve been roarin’ 
At this infernal rate! 

I wonder if all ye’ve been a pourin’ 
Could be cypher’d on a slate! 
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I wonder how such q thunderin’ sounded 
When all New York was woods! 
*Spose likely some Indians have been drownded, 
When rains have raised your floods! 


I wonder ’f wild stags and buffaloes 
Hav’t stood where now I stand! 
Well, spose (being scared at first) they’d stubbed 
their toes, 
I wonder where they’d land! 


I wonder ’f that rainbow has been a shinin’ 
Since sun-rise at creation— 

And this waterfall been underminin’, 
With constant spatteration! 


That Moses never mentioned ye, I’ve wonder’d, 
While other things describin’: 
My conscience ! how ye must have foam’n and thun- 
der’d 
When the deluge was subsiden’!: 


“My thoughts are strange,” magnificent and deep, 
**When I look down to thee”’..— 

Oh! what a glorious place for washing sheep 
Niagara would be! 


And oh what a tremendous water power 
Is wasted o’er its edge— 

One man might furnish all the world with flour, 
With a single privilege! 

I wonder how mapy times the lakes have all 
Been emptied over here! 

Why Clinton didn’t feed the Grand Canal 
Up here, I think is queer. 


“The thoughts are very strange that crowd my brain 
While I look up-to thee” — 
Such thoughts | aever expect tu .- i aan, 
To all eternity! 











Women in the Patriarchal Ages.—The condition of women, 
among the ancient patriarchs, appears to have been ex- 
tremely indifferent. When Abraham entertained the angels, 
sent to depounce the destruction of Sodom, he seems to 
have treated his wife as a menial servant :—‘“ Make ready 
quickly,” said be to her, “ three measures of fine meal, 
knead it, and make eakes on the hearth.” 

In many parts of the East, water is only to be met with 
deep in the earth, and to draw it from the wells, is, couse- 
queatly, fatigueing and laborious. This, however, was the 
task of the daughters of Jethro the Midiavite; to whom so 
little regard was paid, either on account of their sex, or the 
rank of their father, as high priest of the couutry, that the 
neighboring shepherds not only insulted them, but forcibly 
took from them the water they had drawn. 

This was the task of Rebecca, who net only drew water 
for Abraham’s servant, but for his camels also, while the 
servant stood an idle spectator of the toil. Is it not natural 
to imagine, that, as he was on an embassy to court the dam- 
sel for Isaac, his master’s son, be would bave exerted his ut- 
most efforts to please, and become acceptable? 

When he had cencluded his bargain, and was taking her 
home, we meet with a circumstance worthy of remark. 
When she first approached Isaac, who had walked out iuto 





the fields to mect her, she did it in tie most submissive wan- 


usr, as if she had been approachiug a lord and master ra- 
ther than a fond and passionate lover. From this circum: 
stance, as well as from several others related in the sacred 
history, it would seem that women, instead of endeavorin 
as in modern times, to persuade the world that they ocak 
au immense favor on a lover, by deigning to accept of him 
did uot scruple to confess, that the obligation was conferred 
on themselves. 

This is the case with Ruth, who had laid herself down at 
the feetof Boaz; and being asked by him who she was, an- 
swered, “Jam Ruth, thine hand-maid; spread, therefore 
thy skir: over thine hand-maid, for thou arta near kinsman » 

ee oe went fo. visit his uncle Laban, he met Ra- 
chel, Labaa’s daughter, in the fields attending 
of her father. 4 oe 

in a much later period, Tamar, one of the dau 
king David, was sent by her father to perform syed 
office of making cakes for her brother Aminon. 

The simplicity of the times in which these things happen. 
ed, no doubt, very much invalidates the strength of the con 
clusion that naturally arisefrom them. But, notwithstaud- 
ing, it still appears that w@men were pot then treated with 
delicacy which they have experienced amoug people more 
polished and refined. 

Polygamy also prevailed; which is so contrary to the in. 
clinatious of the sex, and so deeply wounds the delicacy of 
their feelings, that it is impossible for a woman voluntarily 
to agree to it, even where itis authorized by custom and by 
law. Wherever, therefore, polygamy takes place, we may 
assure ourselves that the women have but little authority 
and have scarcely arrived at auy consequence in society. 
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EDWARD NEEDLES, 


Hriseur des Chaises, 
NO. 56, RUE DE HANOVER, 
Fabrique toutes sortes de Chaises plainees et ir 
transportation, en gros et en detail.” ee 
Baltimore, !e 28 de Juillet, 1827. 
——e ee 


WANTS A SITUATION, 
Ina Ware Room, «@ Store House, or a Flour’ or Grocery Store 
A young man of good habits, who can, if required give 
satisfactory reference. A few lines, addressed to T. D. and 
left at this office, will meet with prompt attention. 
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Baltimore, 7th mo. 17th, 1827. 2t 





TO HAYTIAN EMIGRANTS. 
THE subscriber offers encouragement, as follows, to five 
or six industrious Farmers, who will settle on the. Estate 
called the Grand Marre, twelve leagues (thirty-six miles) 
from Port-au-Prince, Héyti, where the climate is, gener. 
ally, very similar to the summer and autumn, in Maryland. 
The lands are productive and easily cultivated. 


Conditions. 


Each man shall have Ten Acres of land, for the term of 
ten years. The produce of the two first years shall be his 
own. All the produce of the eight remaining yeras shall be 
equally divided. The subscriber will furnish wholesome 
ground provisions, until tyé emigrants can raise for them- 
selves, and house room. 

There is on said farm, t&gnt¥-five happy cultivators at 


resent. 
‘ July, 2, 1727. A. AUDAES 











— A 
TEAMS OF SUSSOERIPTION. 


OF THE 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

The price of subscription is Tunez Dotuars per annum 
payable within six months of the time of subscribing. —but a full 
receipt will be given, if Two Dotars anp Firty Cents be 
paid in advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for less tame than @ 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must al- 
ways be paid in advance by distant subseribers, unless they 
communicate their names through the medium of ap au- 
thorized Agent. The difficuity in collecting smal! sums,at- 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule iudispen- 
sably necessary. 

Subscribers wi!) not be at liberty to withdraw their names, 
if they are in arrears. 

The postage must be paid on all letters and communica- 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Uffice. 

Adcress BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor, 
South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets, Baitimore- 


BOOKS, PAMNPELETS, 


AND 


How Printiuc, 


IN GENERAL. 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
{ 4T THIS OFFICE. 
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